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Special Club Volunteers Recognized with New Award 


by Glenn Barrett 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
I initiated a new tradition at the October 
Annual General Meeting and Member’s 
Night. 

The Club benefits from the dedication 
of numerous volunteers. Whether they 
are hike leaders, study group coordinators, 
directors on the board, committee 
members, FalconWatch participants, or 
Junior Naturalist leaders, the work that 
our volunteers do makes the HNC the 
strong Club that it is today. 

The Board recently decided that each 
year we will honour a few Club members 
whose actions as volunteers exemplify 
the volunteer spirit that enables our Club 
to carry on as many activities as we do. 
These individuals will be named 
“Volunteers ofthe Year” and have their 
names added to an honour roll which will 
hopefully inspire all of us to assist with 
some aspect of the activities that make 
up the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 

This year the Club has honoured 
three volunteers and I would like to 
recognize the many d ifferent Club activities 
these members have been involved with 
which led to their being chosen as 
Volunteers ofthe Year. 


The inaugural recipient was Norm 
Ralston, who has been a member of the 
Club since the mid-seventies. In addition 
to serving on the Board of Directors, and 
being Club President in the early eighties, 
Nonn has been the Mailing Coordinator 
and along with his mailing comm ittee has 
been responsible for making sure we all 
get the Wood Duck since 1984. 

This is no easy feat considering we 
currently mail out the Wood Duck to 500 
people and organizations each month, and 
in order to receive a discounted postal 
rate the envelopes have to be sorted 
according to postal code ! 
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The second recipient this year was 
Jean Stollard. I first met Jean during her 
time as Club President and when she 
assisted with the organizing of the 80th 
anniversary fundraising dinner fbrtlie Club 
held last year in May. 

Her volunteering for the Naturalists’ 
Club however goes much further back to 
the 1970’s when she first moved to 
Burlington, became a Club member and 
was part of the Wood Duck mailing 
committee. In the 1990’s she volunteered 
for 5 years as Wood Duck editor. 

More recently Jean has been one of 
the Plant Study Group coordinators and 
additionally has been involved in the 
creation of a permanent display case for 
HNC memorabilia to be housed at the 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority 
headquarters building. 

The third recipient ofthe Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club Volunteer ofthe Year 
award was Mike Street. He was unable 
to attend the October 2nd meeting, 
however 1 hope to be able to present him 
with his award at an upcoming meeting. 

Mike became a Club member in 1988, 
and wasted no time before volunteering 
and becoming a valued part ofthe Club. 
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Since 1989, Mike has on a weekly 
basis recorded and monitored the Hamilton 
Birding Hotline, updating the phone 
message if a rare bird arrives in the 
Hamilton area. 

In 1995 Mike created the Club’s first 
Internet web site and regularly updates 
the files to keep the information found 
there current. 

As a Club hike leader, Mike has led 
numerous trips to observe hawks and 
owls in the Hagersville area. For the last 
number of years Mike has also been an 
important part ofthe Club’s Falcon Watch 
program, with the past year seeing him 
take an active role in the installation and 
monitoring of a camera used to monitor 
the Peregrine Falcon nest with the 
subsequent images available on the Club’s 
web site. 

On the topic of special Club 
volunteers, 1 would like to thank the 
followingexitingdirectors from the board 
for the time and effort they have spent 
volunteering on Club activities over the 
last few years. 

It has been my pleasure to be on the 
board with Christine Bishop, Don 
McFadyen, Jocelyn Neysmith and Sheila 
O'Neal. I hope that all of them will find 
new challenges within the Club to 
volunteer their energy towards. ||J| 


Fall Bird Count 

Sunday, November 5 is the date 
of the annual fall bird count. Call Bill 
Lamond at (519) 756-9546 to 
confirm your area or obtain a new 
one. 



KiUdeer Nest on the Lake Erie Shore 


by William W. Judd 

The beach of l ake Erie on the 
cottage property at 329 New Lakeshore 
Road in Dunnville, Ontario is backed by a 
claycliffand slopes downward from there 
23 yards to the water’s edge. The upper 
part is occupied by gravel of rounded 
stones and the lower part by brown sand. 

On July 17, 2000 I encountered a 
killdeer puttingon its ‘broken wing’ act, 
thus indicating a nest was nearby, and on 
patrolling the area, soon discovered it. It 
was a slight five yards from the base of 
the cliff and well above the reach of 
waves that might be expected inasummer 
storm. It contained four eggs, closely 
packed with their narrow ends converging 
on the centre of the nest (see photo). 

In the follow ing days, whenever the 
nest was approached, the parent would 
scuttle away from it, emitting a twittering 
sound, with its tail spread like a fan and its 
wings, one and then the other, waving in 
the air in typical ‘broken wing’ fashion. 
As the intruder retreated, the bird would 
silently return to the nest. 


The eggs remained unhatched 
July 24, but by 10 am on July 25 three 
young birds were huddled closely together 
on the nest beside the one unhatched 
egg. They had evidently hatched some 
time in the previous 24 hours. During the 
day, the three youngbirds dispersed from 
the nest with a parent, leaving the long 
unhatched egg in the nest. Until July 31, 
they could be seen scampering along the 
beach with an adult herding them with 
strident calls. 

Johnsgard (1981), in his account of 
the killdeer, records that it is double- 
brooded over much of its range, both 
sexes participate in incubation, and the 
incubation period requires 25.1 days with 
hatching requiring an average of20 hours. 
It is likely that the birds nesting at 
Dunnville were raising their second brood 
and that the eggs were laid in the first 
week ofJuIyJUi 

Reference: Johnsgard, R. A. 1981. The Plovers, 
Sandpipers and Snipes of the World. 
University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 
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Meet your new Club President, Glenn Barrett! 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Glenn Barrett credits his interest in 
nature to the many camping trips his 
family took when he was a child. Glenn’s 
Dad was a teacher and his family put 
their summers to good use exploring 
Ontario and indeed a good part ofNorth 
America. 

At the University of Guelph, Glenn 
pursued his fondness for nature in the 
Wildlife Biology program, earning his 
B.Sc. in 1992. 

His introduction to working with 
wildlife came when he took a job at Kay 
McKeever’s Owl Rehabilitation Centre 
one summer. The work primarily involved 
building and maintaining cages, but he 
was always surrounded by owls and 
became familiar with some of the nine 
Canadian owl species that are rehabilitated 
and bred at the facility. 

On a recommendation from Kay, 
after graduation Glenn was taken on by 
Dr. David Bird as a volunteer at the 
Avian Science Conservation Centre at 
McGill University in Montreal. 

Following that experience, he spent 
about eight months at the Sacramento 
Wildlife Refuge in California, an over¬ 
wintering area for hundreds ofthousands 
of migrating waterfowl. There Glenn 
taught environmental education to classes 
and groups touring the wetland complex. 

When he arrived back in Burlington, 
he was home for a mere two weeks 
before heading off to Alaska as a United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service volunteer! 
During his summer in Alaska, he assisted 
a graduate student who was conducting 
research on the reproductive ecology of 


Mjlunieer Comer 
This month we give members a 
chance to meet the President of the 
newly-elected HNC Board of Directors, 
Glenn Barrett. A wildlife biologist and 
photographer, Glenn has been 
interested in wilderness and the 
outdoors since childhood. 


Black-legged Kittiwakes. 

When he returned to southern Ontario 
that fall, Glenn accepted a position 
undertaking schoolyard naturalization for 
the Wellington County School Board. In 
the meantime he began volunteering for 
the Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS), 
and started working full-time for the CWS 
the following summer. 

At the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters he met HNC members Christine 
Bishop and Brian McFlattie. They 
encouraged Glenn to become a member 
of the HNC and he began going on Club 
hikes, taking part in the Fall Bird Count 
with Bill Lamond, and attending the 
meetings of the Bird Study Group and 
Conservation/Education Comm ittee. 

In 1997 Glenn joined the HNC Board 
as Program Director, a position he held 
for two years. He enjoyed his role of 
talking with potential speakers and lining 
up a varied season of natural history 
topics for the HNC. 

During his second year on the Board, 
Glenn was keen to take an active role in 
the Club and volunteered to Chair the 
80th Anniversary Gala Fundraising Dinner 
Committee. In his words, “It was an 
exciting time. There were a multitude of 
tasks involved, such as soliciting gifts for 


the auction, designing the brochure, 
finalizing the facility and the menu - but 
chatting with Bob Bateman (the guest 
speaker for the evening) was a definite 
perk! 

The dinner was a great success and 
exceeded our hopes in terms ofdonations 
and attendance. It was a fun evening 
and a resounding success to celebrate 
the FINC’s 80 th anniversary and raise 
money for the Short Hills sanctuary 
addition.” 

Committee member Jean Stollard 
recalls that Glenn was “very organized, 
his meetings ran well and he made 
everybody on the Committee feel that 
their contribution was important. He really 
had control ofthe situation”, she continues, 
“and was a real pleasure to work with. I 
think he’ll make an excellent President 
and leader of the HNC.” 

Former Club President Christine 
Bishop adds “Glenn’s tremendous effort 
and his skills in coordinating and multi¬ 
tasking made the 80th anniversary dinner 
the huge success that it was’ ’. 

“I really enjoy being part of the 
Club”, says Glenn, “because it’s a chance 
to meet like-minded individuals; I’ve 
formed a lot of good friendships as a 
result of my involvement in the Club. It’s 
gratifying to be part of an organization 
that’s having a positive impact on the 
local environment and the community in 
general.” 

Last year Glenn took on the role of 
Vice-President, in part because he wanted 
to continue to be on the Board, to be part 
of the decision-making process and to 
have an effect on the environment in the 
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Hamilton area. 

Glenn also sat on the HNC Board’s 
Finance Committee this past year. 
Though he jokes that he didn't join the 
HNC to discuss how to spend and invest 
money, he believes every committee 
should include representation from all 
views expressed by Club members. 

He notes that organizations like the 
HNC need to have financial policies to 
enable them to set an example and 
demonstrate long-term thinking, while also 
creating immediate positive impacts 
through such methods as land purchase. 

The Finance Committee met 
numerous times over the course of the 
year, and their work culminated in the 
creation of the HNC’s Endowment and 
Managed Reserve Funds with the 
Hamilton Community Foundation, as well 
as the allocation of funds toward the 
I lamilton Waterfront Trail and the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada’s Clear Creek 
Forest land purchase endeavour. 

Christine Bishop notes that Glenn “is 
the type of person who attends to every 
detail and follows through. Luckily he’s 
difficult to ruffle and has a good sense of 
humour too! Glenn has been a pleasure 
to work with on the Fundraising Dinner, 
the Board and even those long Finance 
Committee meetings. He has good ideas 
and communicates them well to 
everyone.’’ 

Those of you who attended this 
year’s AGM and Members’ Night will 
know that one of Glenn’s first tasks as 
President was the presentation of the 
Volunteer of the Year Awards to Norm 
Ralston, Jean Stollard and Mike Street. 

This was the fust annual presentation 
of the recognition Awards, which Glenn 


initiated as a fitting beginning to the new 
millenium for the HNC. 

As President, Glenn wants to continue 
the Club tradition of acquiring and 
protecting habitat to leave a lasting legacy, 
especially in southern Ontario where 
habitat loss cannot be mitigated or re¬ 


created. 

He encourages club members to take 
an active role in the HNC, not only 
because volunteering is so rewarding but 
also because it’s an opportunity to be 
involved in charting the direction of the 
Club. Don’t pass it up! ^ 


Ontario Nature Reserves Expanding 


FON Nature Network News 

Non-government land conservation 
is growing by leaps and bounds in Ontario, 
with more and more non-profit groups 
creating nature reserves and registering 
conservation easements. 

The Federation ofOntario Naturalists 
(FON) has been part of this boom with 
the acquisition oftwo new nature reserves 
in 2000 and two more on the horizon. 
Also, over the past year FON has entered 
into its first two conservation easements 
with private landowners. It is projected 
that the areas protected under the FON 
Nature Reserve program will have grown 
by approximately 595 ha (1470 acres) 
from November 1999 to November 2000, 
at a projected cost to the FON of 
$227,500. This is almost a 50% increase, 
up from 3028 acres to almost 4,500 acres. 

This activity is a result of direct 
donations of land, purchases of land and 
partnerships. One current project is with 
the Kawartha Field Naturalists, where 
the FON is matching funds raised by the 
KFN to enlarge FON’s Altberg Wildlife 
Sanctuary by 184 ha (456 acres). 
Contributions are still being accepted for 
this - contact Graham Bryan (x224) at 
the FON for details. 

The increase in land protected reflects 
the shift away from governments to 
charities, and presents opportunities. It 
also presents challenges; as any 


homeowner knows the bills don’t stop 
once you sign the deed! There is increased 
interest in donating land and money for 
acquisition, but still very few resources 
for long-term management. 

Even ‘free’ land donations require 
resources - FON still has substantial 
associated legal and tax fees. In 2001, 
FON will be focusing on raising operating 
resources for the Nature Reserves 
program, so we can continue to work 
with landowners and local conservation 
groups. 

I 

In between acquiring land it has also 
been a busy season on-the-ground. The 
first alvar nature interpretive boardwalk 
was completed on the Bruce Alvar Nature 
Reserve and another nature trail nears 
completion at Stone Road Alvar. 

With local partners, such as the Huron 
Fringe Field Naturalists, we have 
undertaken ecological restoration projects 
and worked with students from the 
University of Guelph on projects such as 
mapping the Kinghurst Forest Nature 
Reserve. Much management help has 
come from Working for Wilderness 
volunteer crews and local naturalist clubs 
who steward selected reserves. 

FON Nature Reserves are vital 
places and couldn’t happen without the 
dedication of local partners, researchers 
and countless volunteers. 1))(| 
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Additions to the Hamilton Bird Checklist 1956-2000 


by Bob Cuny 

In the first article in this short series I 
discussed those 14 or so species which 
have not occurred again since its first 
checklistwas printed in about 1956. This 
article describes the circumstances 
pertaining to the additions to the list since 
that time. 

Readers should not dwell on the 
precise numberofadditions. The situation 
is complicated by lumps and splits by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and by 
the fact that on some of these lists hybrids 
such as Brewster’s Warbler were 
included. 

The listing of these species is also a 
fair record of the active birders in our 
area over the past 45 or more years. 

THE 1962 CHECKLIST 

The first list totaled 338 species. By 
1962 the second edition of the checklist 
included 344 species. The six new species 
were: 

Western Tanager: 1 Dec 1957 Port 
Credit (Mrs. Hugh Haughton). 1 believe 
this bird was captured and flown to 
Arizona! That same winter another was 
atTintern at the south-eastern extremity 
of our region from 1 Jan - 13 Feb 1958 
and seen by most keen local observers. 

Brewer’s Blackbird: 30 Nov - 24 
Dec 1958, at the Leslie A. Gray feeder, 
14 Coltrill St. in Westdale. Also another 
was at the Dundas Dump, 11-14 Dec 
1958 (G. W.North etal). 

Acadian Flycatcher: 19 May 1960, 
Bull’s Lane (H.W. Benson, John B. Miles, 
G.W.Noith). Huber Moore found another 
at Milton, July 24-Aug 5 1960. 


Kirtland’s Warbler: 17 June 1960, 
Bull’s Lane (Peter Hamel et al). Peter 
heard this bird singing when he stepped 
out the door in the morning. 

Cattle Egret: 27 April 1961, Princess 
Point(G.W.North etal)- Writingofthe 
first Cattle Egret for Ontario at Port 
Rowan, George asked who would find 
the first for Hamilton. Of course, he did! 

Black Vulture: 27 May 1961, Indian 
Point (William J. Tilbury) and 28 May 
1961, Halton County Forest (G. W.North). 

THE 1975 CHECKLIST 

By the time of the next checklist 
(1975) the species total had risen to 358. 

I count 18 new species. The anomaly is 
because several species from the 1962 
list were relegated to subspecies status. 

MacGillivray’s Warbler: This 
species was added to the list when an 
article in Bird Banding revealed a 
specimen collected at Hamilton on 20 
May 1890. This remains the only 
accepted record for the province. 

Black-throated Gray Warbler: 5- 

II May 1962. Found by Tony Mason at 
Rattray’s Marsh and photographed by 
Don R. Gunn. 

Bell’s Vireo: 12-14 May 1962 (Bob 
Curry, George W. North, John Olmsted). 
Another great bird for Bull’s Lane. A 
private lane poised on the edge of the 
Hamilton Mountain above St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, it had large lawns and shrub 
borders. Birders worked it daily during 
spring migration and found many rarities. 
An article on Bull’s Lane would make 
interesting reading. 


Wilson’s Plover: George North 
found this bird at Hamilton Beach just 
south ofthe canal. It remained from 17- 
20 May 1966 and was seen by many 
local birders. 

Tricolored Heron: Called Louisiana 
Heron at that time, it was found at the 
Dundas Marsh and seen only by George 
North on 13 June 1967. 

Purple Gallinule: 9-14 October 
1967. This immature was first flushed by 
Barry Jones, Huber Moore and Gary 
Rousseau near the mouth of Spencer 
Creek Over the next several days it was 
seen by quite a few other birders. 

Summer Tanager: Although 
Thomas Mcllwraith reported a female in 
May 1885 it was not added to the Hamilton 
list until George and Laurel North and 
Huber Moore saw one in Westdale 
Ravine on 19 May, 1969. Alan 
Wormington saw it the next day. 

Great Cormorant: Subsequent to a 
sighting at the Toronto waterfront, Bob 
Westmore discovered the bird at Port 
Credit on 24 January 1970. This has 
been the site of several Great Cormorants 
since. 

Yellow-throated Warbler: 30 April 
1970, Westdale Ravine (AlfEpp). Others 
were seen later in the month. This is still 
a bird I need for my Hamilton list. 

Chuck-will’s-widow: Heard singing 
by Chauncey and Sarah Wood and 
George North on 4 June 1970, at what is 
now called Middletown marsh. So Barb 
Charlton and Rob Dobos can have it on 
their property list but, alas, not their 
personal lists. 
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Willow Flycatcher: About 1971 
Tra i 1P s F lycatcher was o ffic ia 1 ly sp I i t by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union into 
Alder and Willow Flycatchers and these 
began to be reported separately in The 
Wood Duck. Plus one for the list! As far 
back as 1955 George North and Ed 
Benner wrote an interesting article in 
The Wood Duck about their sound 
recordings of these two species in our 
area. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: Found 
by Chauncey and Sarah Wood at Van 
Wagner’s Beach on 20 November 1971. 
This was the very same day some of us 
drove to Ottawa to see the province’s 
first found a few days previous! We saw 
the Hamilton bird the next day. 

Common Eider: Peter Van Dyken 
saw an adu It male at Clarkson Pier on 28 
November 1971. This was apparently a 
bird which wandered over from the 
Toronto waterfront. 

Thayer’s Gull: The official status 
of this bird has been controversial for 
many years. I surveyed the Noteworthy 
Bird Records and found that Bob 
Finlaysonand Alan Wormington had one 
on 30 November 1971. Further 
investigation may reveal an earlier first 
for Flamilton. 

Cinnamon Teal: 15-19 April 1973, 
Dundas Hydro Pond (John Cumming, 
George and Laurel North, J.Harvey 
Williams). 

Varied Thrush: 16 November 1973, 
Kerns Road at Escarpment, Burlington 
(Gerald E. Whyte). 

Black-headed Grosbeak: Found 
by E.L.Griftin at his feeder on Tally Ho 
Drive in Dundas on 4 December 1973. 
This bird lingered until 22 February 1974 


and was seen by most local birders of the 
day. 

Northern Shelduck: This was 
added to the Hamilton Checklist based 
upon a bird at Stratheame Docks from 2- 
5 June 1964 (George Meyers, George 
North, Bob Westmore, el al). It was, 
however, removed from the next edition 
of the checklist, as almost certainly it was 
an escapee from a wildfowl collection. 
Now, of course, a pair seems to have 
bred at or near Hamilton. 

THE 1980 CHECKLIST 

The next edition of the checklist came 
out only five years later in 1980. Five 
new species were added in that period 
but the “loss” of Northern Shelduck 
meant that the list total was now 362. 

House Finch: Alan Wormington’s 
female at Bull’s Point on 15 October 
1972 presaged the great expansion to 
follow. 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper: A bird at 
Dundas Marsh 19 November - 5 
December 1975 (Walter Booth, Bob 
Curry, Chauncey Wood, Alan 
Wormington el al) was seen by many 
and even made the TV news. George 
North wrote in The Wood Duck at that 
time that he saw two Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers in the Dundas Marsh in 
September 1953. 

Fulvous Whistling Duck: Kevin 
Mclaughlin found this bird on 4 June 1976 
at the East End of the Bay. Many others 
saw it the next day. 

Black-necked Stilt: Found by Gerry 
Chappie and Gary and Lynn Novosel at 
Smithville Sewage Lagoons on 14 October 
1979. They were counting for the Buffalo 
Ornithological Society’s Fall Bird Count. 


No other Hamilton birders had been 
visiting there, as the lagoons were full. In 
fact. I believe this was the only shorebird 
there! 

Mississippi Kite: Bill Crins 
observed a bird at Speyside, Halton on 3 
May 1980. Although the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee did not accept the 
record this was the basis of adding it to 
the Hamilton List. The next was seen by 
James Marsh at his home near Strabane 
on 24 May 1984. 

THE 1988 CHECKLIST 

The 1988 edition of the Checklist 
totaled 365 species. Four new species 
were added and 1 can’t find what was 
removed. I told you not to count! 

Arctic Tern: Added to the list after 
a bird spent 9-20 June 1978 at Bronte 
Pier (Howard Lewis el al). 

Siberian Rubythroat: Arguably the 
rarest bird on the Hamilton Checklist was 
this adult male picked up dead by Mia 
Lane in the driveway of her home near 
Hornby, Halton on 26 December, 1983. 
There may still be no other North 
American records south of Alaska. 

American Oystercatcher: On 2 
November 1985, this bird was seen flying 
in Hamilton Bay by Bill Lamond and 
Kevin Mclaughlin. Later Denys Gardiner 
found it at Windermere Basin. Before 
many birders could get to the site a great 
dynam ite explosion across the bay flushed 
all the birds. Subsequently Roy Baker 
saw the bird at Grimsby Sewage Lagoons 
and Fifty Point but many of us missed the 
bind. 

Sandwich Tern: Found by Dan 
Salisbury and party al Toll Gates Ponds 
on 24 April 1988. A few locals got to see 
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it before it took off and flew east over the 
Skyway Bridge. 

THE 2000 CHECKLIST 

Which brings us to the most recent 
(2000) checklist just published. The 
checklist committee removed Roseate 
Tern from the list because there are no 
inland records of this scarce coastal 
species anywhere in North America. 
Thirteen new species were added which 
is an average about one bird per year. 
However, some years nothing is added 
and in others two or more new birds 
appear. 

Mountain Bluebird: An adult male 
was found and photographed by Bill Smith 
and Wilf Yusekat Middletown Road in 
Westoveron 15 April, 1989. It stayed for 
two more days. 

Rufous Hummingbird: An adult 
male was at Alton in Peel from 19-25 
August 1990 (Terry Osborne, WilfYusek 
et al). Coincidentally Patricia Gilbert 
found a Selasphorus hummingbird at 
her feeder in Grimsby Beach on 1 October 
ofthatyear. It stayed until 10 December 
and was seen by many. 

Lark Bunting: Kevin McLaughlin 
and George Naylor found a female at 
Grimsby Lagoons on 13 October 1990. It 
was seen the next day also. 

Ferruginous Hawk: A juvenile 
passed Beamer on 13 Apri 1 1992 (Barry 
Cherriere, Dave Copeland etal). 

Fork-tailed Flycatcher: An adult 
on the John Dickie farm, near Cayuga on 
29-30 September 1993, was right on the 
border of our reporting area. It was seen 
by many Ontario birders during its short 
stay. 


California Gull: Bill Lamond found 
an adult at Brantford on 3-4 December 
1993. 

Swallow-tailed Kite: On 15 April 
1994 the bird excited those who observed 
it pass Beamer Hawkwatch (Dave 
Copeland, Gordon Bellerby, Paul Rose et 
al). 

Spotted Towhee: One spent the 
entire winter from 3 December 1995 to 9 
April 1996 at Ursula Roister’s feeder in 
Westdale. Another spent from 17 
December 1995 to 3 March 1996 near 
Palermo, Halton (Alfred Kuhnigk et al). 

Lazuli Bunting: A male was at 
Copetown 18-20 May 1996 (Robin A. 
Child, Raleigh Child, Bert Millar). 

Ross’s Goose: One was at Dundas 
2-3 April 1997 (Don Hough etal). 

Eurasian Collared Dove: John 
Keenleyside had this at his house in 


Burlington on 24 June 1998. 

Ancient Murrelet: Bob Curry 
found a bird on Lake Ontario at the foot 
of Brant Street in Burlington on 14 
December 1999. 

Heerman’s Gull: Local birders 
were delighted when Toronto’s bird came 
to LaSalle Dock on 23 February 2000. It 
has been at least twice more in the 
Hamilton Area. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, as of February 2000 the 
Hamilton Study Area bird list sits at 377 
species. This is almost exactly the same 
size as the Long Point and Point Pelee 
lists. In the race to 400 I expect those 
two areas will beat us out but it will be fun 
to play the game. 

What will be the next new Hamilton 
Study Area species? See next month’s 
Wood Duck for some predictions. §§ 


Looking up in November 


by Marg Walton 

This is a great month to look at the 
planets. Jupiter and Saturn both shine 
brightly and are at their best for the year. 
Look for them to rise in the east, and stay 
up almost all night Jupiter’s moons should 
also be visible through binoculars. Venus 
is also an evening star this month, and 
remains visible for up to three hours after 
sunset by the end of the month, rising in 
the southwest. Mercury comes up in the 
morning, about 11/2 hours before sunrise. 

There is the possibility of a great 
meteor shower this month, although the 
bright moon may diminish the show. The 
Leonids peak on the mornings of 


November 17th and 18th, and could be 
quite spectacular. 

The next meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers is Friday, 
November 10th. Meetings are held at the 
Hamilton Spectator Auditorium at 8pm. 
Everyone is welcome. There are also 
have observing sessions at the Binbrook 
Conservation Area. Upcoming viewing 
nights are November 24th, 25th, 
December 1, 2. Viewing starts around 
8pm. Call ahead of time to arrange to get 
in the gate. Contacts are Margaret Walton 
627-7361, Bret Culver 575-9492, Rob 
Roy 692-3245. H 
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Member’s Night Offers Business and Entertainment 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Our Annual General Meeting was 
well attended this year as members met 
to elect a new Board, leam how the Club 
stands financially and vote a change in 
the Letters Patent. 

After the work of the evening was 
completed, Glenn Barrett, our new 
President, presented the first annual 
Volunteer of the Year awards to three 
members who have, through their efforts 
over the years, made a significant 
contribution to the Club. They each 
received a Club T-shirt a gift certificate, 
and their name will be placed on an 
honour role. This year the winners are: 
Norm Ralston, Jean Stollard and Mike 
Street. 

Ann Yagi of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources then handed out certificates 
and pins to the volunteers who worked so 
hard at this year's Falcon Watch. 

The October meeting is also 
members night where Club members have 
the opportunity to share their experiences 
with nature. Ifiis year three members 
participated: Gerard McNaughton, Don 
McLean and Pierre Arnold. 

Gerard worked with Falcon Watch 
this year and spent his time with his 
camera making a photo essay of the 
event. Using two projectors and setting 
the story to music, he showed us just how 
Falcon Watch operates. 

The pictures flowed smoothly as we 
watched the planning meetings, the happy 
faces of the volunteers as they scanned 
the buildings, banded birds and looked out 
for fledglings in peril. We saw the birds 
from their down-covered early days in 


the nest to gracefully soaring above city 
streets. This presentation will go far to 
promote Falcon Watch as an activity that 
is both worthwhile and fun. 

Don and Betty spent a month in the 
Rockies this past May helping former 
Club members Alan and Madeleine Ernst 
build their new eco-lodge on Lake 
Abraham, located between Rocky 
Mountain House and Banff. 

The slides were provided by Alan, 
who was well known in the Club as a 
photographer. When he left Hamilton to 
return to Switzerland, he donated several 
hundred slides of the flora and fauna of 
the area to the Club. 

Around the lodge grow Prairie 
Crocus, Calypso orchids and Wood Lilies. 
Elk, deer, Black Bears, Marten, Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goats and Woodland 
Caribou were all seen by Don and Betty 
during their visit. 

Alan designed the lodge and 
incorporated into its design many energy 
saving and environmentally friendly 
devices such as solar panels and a 
composting toilet. The flooring is recycled 
fir and both the beds and the handrails of 
the stairs are made of logs from trees cut 
down to make space for the building. Hot 
water and heat for the rooms come from 
the solar panels and a wood stove with 
propane for back-up. Each bedroom has 
a window with a magnificent view of the 
mountains. 

Pierre ended the evening with a slide 
show of flowers in Marcy’s Woods and 
our Short Hills Sanctuary. Marcy’s Woods 
is really a sand dune found on the shores 
of Lake Erie. It is owned by the 


Richardson family and is in danger of 
being sold for development. Ifthatwere 
to happen the Coltsfoot, Hepatica, Marsh 
Marigolds, Trillium, Skunk Cabbage, 
violets, Dutchman’s Breeches, Wild 
Ginger, Purple Cress and countless other 
plants would be lost. 

In addition to Marcy’s Woods and 
Short Hills, Pierre also illustrated the plant 
recovery experienced at Rondeau 
Provincial Park after the deer cull. He 
showed a number of slides of the damage 
done by the deer and the remarkable 
recovery achieved in only a few years. 

The Annual General Meeting was a 
success where, as usual, our members 
provided us with thought-provoking and 
entertaining presentations depicting their 
varied interests in the natural world JH 


Nature Writers 

Seasons magazine is holding a nature 
writing contest. Prizes will be handed out 
in three categories: poetry, short fiction 
and non-fiction essay. First-place winners 
in the three categories will be published in 
Seasons’ Summer 2001 issue and will 
win one of three weekend wilderness 
retreats for two. 

Each second prize winner will receive 
a pair of Bushnell Natureview Plus 
binoculars, while third place winners will 
receive a selection of nature books from 
Boston Mills Press and reference books 
from Oxford University Press Canada. 

The dead 1 ine for entries is January 5, 
2001. Download the entry form from the 
FON website <www.ontaiionature.org> 
or call Nancy Clark for more information 
at (416) 444-8419, ext. 238-H 
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Peregrine Returns to 'Home' Area 


After several similar 
‘landings’, Brian was able to read 
the bands on the poor flyer’s legs, 
and with help from the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
(OMNR) he learned that she had 
a bit of a history. 

Born in an urban nest in 
Toledo, Ohio in the spring of 1995, 
this female fledged with several 
siblings and left the area. She 
was next reported almost two 
years later at Buffalo, NY, where 
in February 1997 she was injured 
in a fight with one of that city’s 
Peregrines. 

Released after treatment by 
a vet, she disappeared again until 
20 months later when she arrived 
in Hamilton. She was named 
‘Toledo’ by HNC Falcon 
Watchers, who watched over the 
winter of 1998-99 to see if she 
would be accepted by ‘Dad’, the 


One of the first urban tests 
of the method in Canada was in 
St. Catharines. Mary Ellen Hebb 
of the Peninsula Field Naturalists 
Club led the project. The HNC, 
represented by Bob Curry, Rob 
Dobos and Bruce Duncan, was 
part of the team because 
Hamilton was scheduled for a 
hack in 1989. 

When the chicks arrived in 
St. Catharines from the breeding 
facility in Wainwright, Alberta 
they were in good shape. The 
first female was slated to be 
named ‘Lucy Maude 
Montgomery’, in honour of the 
__ author of Anne ofGreen Gables. 

artwork by a. cherriere 



by Mike Street 

Club Members who have followed 
the story of Hamilton’s Sheraton Hotel 
Peregrine Falcons will remember that 
‘ Mom’, the original female Peregrine who 
had both hatched and fostered chicks 
since 1995, disappeared in early fall 1998 
after fledging four of her own chicks the 
previous summer. 

In the late fall of 1998 a new female 
made her presence known by crashing 
into a window of the Stelco building. 
Brian Burgon, past-treasurer of the HNC 
and one of the first Hamilton 
Falcon Watchers, was called to 
the scene by fellow workers at 
Stelco. 


male who has been here since 1995. 

She was, and a new era in Ham ilton’s 
Peregrine story began. In 1999 four eggs 
were laid, but all failed. A pair of chicks 
placed into the nest by the OMNR were 
adopted by Toledo and Dad and fledged 
successfully. In 2000 four chicks hatched 
naturally, with three ofthem surviving the 
fledging period. 

Enter Brian Ratcliff, fonner Executive 
member of the Niagara Peninsula 
Hawkwatch, now working for the 
OMNR studying Peregrines nesting on 


cliffs in the Thunder Bay region. 


After giving a talk on his work to the 
Hawkwatch and the HNC Bird Study 
Group in April 2000, Brian went back 
north for the summer’s activity, which 
included preparing a ‘census’ of all the 
Peregrines known to have hatched in 
Ontario since the 1970s. After an 
exchange of emails, Brian informed the 
author that Toledo was the daughter of 
‘Nellie McLung’ - a female hacked in 
1987 in St. Catharines! 


After the extirpation of the Peregrine 
in the eastern USA and Canada 
mainly because of DDT, a 
reintroduction program was 
started in the late 1970s. Young 
chicks were ‘hacked’ - placed 
in a nest environment, with food 
provided by, but no real contact 
with, humans - teaching 
themselves to fly and feed and 
fledge on their own. 
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Well, this ‘girl’ came out of her box 
in such a feisty mood that she promptly 
scratched a couple of the handlers (ask 
Bob C. to show you the scar), and was 
generally tough and uncompromising. 
Immediately the proposed name was 
scrapped in favour ofa famous Canadian 
with a similar personality - Nellie McLung, 
who in the 1910-20 era led the fight 
which resulted in Canadian women first 
obtaining the right to vote. 

Nellie the Peregrine, a poor flyer 
afraid to take off, was the last to fledge, 
but she did. A year later she showed up 
in Toledo, where she announced her 
presence by displacing the local female 
Peregrine and taking up the male, after 
which both disappeared. 

Some time later a group of 
businessmen and lawyers went to inspect 
a vacant hotel with a view to arranging a 
sale. As they went out onto the roof a 
brownish apparition attacked the man in 
the lead - a lawyer, who promptly fell flat 
on his face on the roof surface to escape 
the onslaught! After repeated sallies he 
crawled back into the building and 
escaped! 

When word of this got out, local 
birders went to the building and were 
eventually able to read the leg bands. 
After being notified, members of the St. 
Catharines club travelled to Toledo to 
assist the local club with the benefit of St. 
Catharines’ experience with urban 
Peregrines the previous summer. 

Over that summer Nellie and her 
partner became the first recorded 
Peregrines to nest successfully in Ohio. 

Mary Ellen remembers “how 
wonderful it was to see ‘our’ bird stoop, 
catch food and look after her chicks.” 


Because Nellie was still in first year 
plumage, it actually became difficult to 
separate her from the chicks when she 
and one or more of them were in the air. 

From 1988 until 1995, when Toledo 

New Protected Areas 

FON Nature Network News 

In early August the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources (MNR) went 
forward with a new round of public 
consultation for 35 protected area sites in 
Boreal West. Once analysis of public 
and aboriginal consultations are completed 
for these areas they will be moved forward 
for formal regulation expected to occur 
sometime before March 31,2001. 

The FON coordinators are keeping 
a close eye on any proposed boundary 
refinements that may compromise site 
integrity or conservation values. 

In Boreal West the largest issue is 
the significant number of mining claims 
and crown land patents that were not 
previously determined prior to the 
identification of the Living Legacy 
Strategy sites. This “new” discovery of 
patented land may lead to a substantial 
reduction in size for some new sites such 
as the Rainy Lake Islands (C2350) and 
the expansion of Woodland Caribou 
Provincial Park(F*2370). 

FON coordinators want to ensure 
that replacement areas are found for all 
sites facing these substantial reductions 
in size. 

Another issue that has surfaced is 
MNR’s reluctance to give significant 
meaning to the Enhance Management 
Area (EMA) designations that were 
intended to support fish and wildlife and/ 


was born, Nellie and her partner 
successfully hatched more chicles. Sadly, 
in the spring of 1996 Nellie died when she 
struck a window during a chase. But her 
spirit-and her poor flying ability - live on 
in Toledo. 

- Boreal West Update 

or maintain the integrity of remote 
wilderness areas. With no firm policies or 
directions in place to manage these areas, 
most of the decisions regarding these 
sites are being delegated to Forest 
Management Plans (FMP). This lack of 
direction has re-newed considerations for 
an all-weather road network on the Black 
Bay Peninsula. 

Another EMA management 
direction that is extremely alarming is 
found in MNR’s recently released 
(DRAFr) Aulneau Peninsula Enhanced 
Wildlife Management Plan. This plan 
suggests that trapping incentives may be 
required to cull naturally occurring wolf 
populations on the peninsula should it be 
shown that they are feeding on the elk 
populations recently introduced with 
assistance from hunting and game clubs. 

FON believes this to be an outdated 
approach to ecosystem management. This 
“wildlife management plan” also 
suggests that the development of trails 
for motorized vehicles will help to 
“minimize hunter conflict and facilitate 
higher success rates”. 

(Editor's note: This article was 
provided as part of a news service of 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
for member clubs. Reports on the Boreal 
West and Boreal East areas of the 
province will be included in future 
issues of the Wood Duck.)fl| 
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Milk Thistle - Assistance for Your Liver 


by Roslynne Price 

I hadn’t given much thought to the 
prickly thistles which are abundant in our 
area, when I purchased a small book 
about Milk Thistle (Silybum marianum). 

This is not a native Canadian thistle, 
but a European alien sometimes used as 
a garden plant. Its large purple-pink 
blossoms are beautiful in late summer, 
but its real beauty lies in the fluffy seed 
heads, produced in abundance in the fall. 

The seed heads contain concen¬ 
trations ofa substance, silymarin, which 
is a powerful detoxifier for the liver. 
Silymarin is one of the few substances 
being tested in Europe and USA as an 
antidote to die poisons of the Death Angel 
mushroom, Amanita phalloides. 

Christopher Hobbs notes:“Many 
species of birds are attracted to the seeds 
for food. In the summer it is common to 
see them clinging to the spiny stalks and 
swaying in the wind as they eat.” 

Apparently all thistles contain the 
same substance and are readily available 
and collectable with a few precautions 
against the prickles, such as thick gloves 
and wear long pants and long sleeved 
shirts as well. 

All parts of the thistle are edible, 
except the prickly edges of the leaves. 
As well, caution should be taken when 
collecting the seed heads, as the bracts, 
just under the seed heads have long spines. 

The seeds are collected after the 
heads have opened and before the fluffy 
white pappus parachutes have taken wing! 
Separate the fluffy parts from the seeds, 
and then grind them in a coffee grinder, 
or they can be chewed right from the 



plant! This is the most delicious and 
healthful way to eat them and they provide 
a good taste treat and energy boost. 


The seeds contain starch, protein and 
are high (up to 60%) in linoleic acid, an 
essential fatty acid. ‘ ‘ Recent studies have 
shown that adding foods rich in linoleic 
acid to the diet in high enough 
concentrations can reduce chronic 
inflammation in the body by increasing 
the synthesis of prostaglandins.” 

The seeds can also be soaked 
overnight in water and pureed in an 
electric blender. Strain off the starchy 
‘milk’ and store in sterile jars in the fridge. 
Drink this, or use in baking instead of the 
liquid required. It is high in starch and a 
healthful oil. 

The young tender leaves and stalks 
can be eaten raw or cooked. Silybum 
has a rich tasty flavour and is quite 
nutritious. The heads can be eaten like its 
relative, the artichoke, but with more 

Quotes and other references in this article are 
from Milk Thistle, The Liver Herb by 
Christopher Hobbs, 1994 


caution! The roots can be baked or 
steamed.. 

To prepare a medicinal preparation, 
it is best to make a tincture, or mixture of 
the powdered seeds and 95% alcohol, as 
the silymarin is soluble in alcohol, but 
nearly insoluble in water. 

This will maximize the concentration 
of silymarin and can be used to strengthen 
your liver function, and can help in such 
liver-related problems as cirrhosis, 
jaundice, hepatitis, weakened liver from 
drug or alcohol abuse, or liver poisoning 
from other foreign chemicals, which we 
are exposed to everyday! 

The author of the book, referenced 
below, takes a dropperful of this tincture: 
“when his digestion is feeling weak, for 
instance, if [he] experiences mild diarrhea 
or constipation due to overeating’ ’ (turkey 
dinners, too much dessert), ‘ ‘wrong food 
combinations, eating while tired, etc. This 
remedy had greatly benefited [him] and 
usually brings quick relief.” 

You can also buy this preparation, as 
well as tablets commercially available in 
your local health food store. 

Learn to recognize and appreciate 
this prickly plant. It could really improve 
your health!||| 

Bateman Visit 

Robert Bateman will be at the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton on Thursday 
November 23rd to discuss the history 
and future of wildlife art and sign his 
new book, “Thinking Like a Moun¬ 
tain”; a collection of thoughts and 
original drawings. Call (905) 527-6610 
ext. 272 to reserve tickets for this event. 
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The HNC and Our Millennium Celebrations 


by Glerm Barrett 

During the year 2000, the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club has been a part of a 
nation-wide initiative designed to honour 
groups and individuals who have 
contributed something special to their 
communities. 

“Our Millennium” is being led locally 
by the Hamilton Community Foundation 
and the Volunteer Centre of Hamilton & 
District, ftie “Our Millennium” program 
recognizes gift projects of time, labour, 
commitment or money that make our 
community a better, more vibrant place. 

As of October 1 st, 650 projects have 
been registered with Our Millennium 
Hamilton-Wentworth. In fact, Hamilton- 
Wenlworth leads the nation with more 
than double the number of registered 
millennium projects of any other 
community in Canada! 


To date, the Club has registered three 
projects with ‘ ‘Our M iIlennium ”. 

The donation, in June, of 83,000 
“Naturally, Hamilton!” booklets to 
citizens in Burlington and Greater 
Hamilton (via delivery to Hamilton 
Spectator subscribers) was the first 
project. The revision and reprintingofthis 
popular HNC publication was a project 
coordinated by the Conservation/ 
Education committee. The Club hopes 
that by introducing the public to these 
areas, enjoyment of the natural areas of 
the Hamilton area will increase. By 
experiencing these areas individuals will 
hopefully increase their support for natural 
area protection. 

The second HNC “Our M illennium ’ ’ 
project was to recognize the work that 
vo lu nteers do by mon itoring the Ham i Iton 
peregrine falcon nest. The first egg to 


Embroidered Club Clothing Available 





rhe Club is now selling 
high quality t-shirts and hats 
bearing the HNC logo. The 
shirts are available in either 
forest green or natural, in a 
full range of sizes. The logo is 
embroidered in five colours 
on the left chest. The hats are 
forest green with a suede brim 
and the full-colour logo on the 
front. 

Each item sells for $20.00 
and must be ordered and paid 
for in advance. However some 
hats are available for direct purchase at 
the social table at the monthly meetings. 

Samples of the shiits can also be 


viewed at the social table. 

Orders can also be placed by phoning 
Betty Blashill at (905) 664-8796. Please 
allow four to six weeks for delivery. ^ 



hatch was named ‘the millennium falcon’, 
‘Milli’. The selection of the ch ick’s name 
celebrates the recovery of the peregrine 
falcon population in the new millennium 
and the inauguration of the Hamilton 
Community Peregrine Project 2000. 

On October 12th the Club was 
recognized for our third “Our 
Millennium” contribution at the opening 
of Immigration Square at the LIUNA 
Station on James Street North. 

At this event the Club was presented 
with an appreciation certificate millennium 
medallion in recognition of our $ 10,000 
donation (from the Townson Bequest) to 
the Hamilton Harbour Waterfront Trail. 1 
encourage all Club members to check 
out this wonderful trail that connects 
Princess Point, Cootes Paradise with 
Bayfront Park, Hamilton Harbour. 

Club members can find additional 
details about the “Our Millennium” 
initiative at either the local website 
<www.ourmillennium.hamilton.on.ca/>or 
the national <www.ourmillennium.ca> 
(includes project ideas), or by calling (905) 
523-8431. 

1 would like to encourage everyone 
to initiate a project that will benefit our 
community and to be an important part of 
“Our Millennium”. Projects can be 
registered until December 31 stJH 
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The Cootes Paradise Fishway 


Local Ecological Research 


by Tys Theysmeyer 

Many may have noticed the large 
fishway at the northeast end of Cootes 
Paradise Marsh just beside Highway 403. 
It was constructed by various agencies 
and is operated by the Royal Botanical 
Gardens in order to exclude thousands of 
large carp from this very sensitive and 
degraded marshland complex. 

The removal ofcarp has been deemed 
a necessary step for restoration of the 
RBG marshlands since the 1930s, 50 
years after their first introduction to North 
America. Carp, due in part to their large 
numbers, feeding and spawning activity, 
uproot aquatic vegetation and add to water 
turbidity by stirring up sediments. 

The exclusion of carp from Cootes 
Paradise has resulted in substantial 
improvements in all aspects ofthe marsh 
ecosystem, including water quality, aquatic 
plant densities, and fish and wildlife 
communities. 


Common Fishway Species 

and when to see them 

Black Bullhead 

May - Aug 

Black Crappie 

March - May 

Bowlin 

April - May 

Brown Bullhead 

March-July 

Channel Catfish 

June-August 

Freshwater Drum 

May - August 

Gizzard Shad 

April-July 

Northern Pike 

March - May 

Rainbow Trout 

March, May 

White Perch 

April - June 

White Sucker 

March - May 

Carp (excluded) 

April - June 


A regular column on ecological 
research and management in the 
Hamilton area. Submissions and 
suggestions for this column should be 
sent to Susan Doka at (905) 525-7511 
<sdoka@cgocable. net> 


The Fishway consists of two parts; a 
barrier and a fishway. A barrier to carp 
and a fishway for the other fish species 
that use the marsh for spawning and 
nursery habitat. The Fishway employs 6 
large cages to catch and move fish both 
in and out of the marsh. Four baskets 
located at the upstream end are dedicated 
to passing fish into the marsh, while the 
remaining two are at the downstream 
end, and pass fish out of the marsh. 

In Lake Ontario there are potentially 
46 species of fish that grow too large to 
pass through the barrier, and must use 
the Fishway to access the marsh and 
associated creeks. There is an additional 
80 species which remain small enough to 
pass through the barrier’s 5cm grating 
system. 

Currently, 25 of the 46 species are 
passing in and out of the marsh byway of 
the Fishway. Most are in very low 

Uncommon Species 
Bigmouth Buffalo, Brown Trout 
Chinook Salmon, Lake Trout 
Largemouth Bass, Longnose Gar 
Shorthead Redhorse, Smallmouth Bass 
Walleye, White Bass, White Crappie 
Yellow Perch, Goldfish (excluded) 


numbers. Although the smaller species 
can actively pass through the barrier, 
many are caught incidentally in the baskets. 
To date 42 of these species have been 
captured in the Fishway baskets. 

From an ecological perspective, 
Cootes Paradise represents the largest 
river-marsh complex in western l^ake 
Ontario, and is therefore the primary 
spawning and nursery area for the fish 
community of both Hamilton Harbour 
and western Lake Ontario. 

If access to the marsh were denied, 
most species of fish would disappear, 
following in the footsteps of those which 
have already succumbed to the badly 
degraded habitat. 'Hi is includes species 
such as muskellunge, whitefish, walleye, 
and sturgeon. 

Imprinting by fish on spawning 
grounds has significant implications for 
the restoration of our fish community. It 

Fishway Operations: 

Nov to Feb: Closed for the winter 

March'. Weather dependent 9-10:30 
am. Operation is initiated by spring 
rain events. The baskets are lifted 
with increasing regularity as the month 
progresses. 

April to June : Staffed Mon. - Fri., 
8am to 4 pm. The 6 baskets are lifted 
twice daily, 9-10:30 am, and 2:30-4 
pm. 

July to Aug. Mon., and Wed. 9-10:30, 
Fri. 2:30-4 pm. 

Sept and Oct: Weather dependent. 
The day or two following a rain event. 
9-10 am, and 3-4 pm. 
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means fish rarely change established 
spawning areas to explore new habitat, 
like Cootes Paradise. 

The Fishway represents one of the 
premier fisheries research tools on the 
Great Lakes, because of its strategic 
location between spawning and nursery 
habitat. It is not only used to collect 
information important to Project Paradise 
Restoration, but also for scientific 
publications for an international audience. 

Extensive data on fish movements, 
sizes, and associated environmental 
conditions are all documented. Public 
access is allowed and welcomed on the 
Fishway when RBG staff members are 
present. 

The Fishway has already become a 
major attraction along the new waterfront 
trail connecting Harbour Front Park, and 
Princess Point. Annually more than 60 
different species offish are seen, making 
this location one of the highest diversity 
spots in North America. An average of 
8 to 10 species are caught on any given 
day, with the mix of species changing 
with the seasons. 

The Fishway also provides an 
excellent interpretive point for visitors to 
leam about restoration efforts and to 
observe many of Canada’s native fish, or 
just enjoy a view of the marsh and 
surrounding natural lands. 

Generally, the spring is the busiest, 
with upwards of2,000 fish handledsome 
days, while mid summer is the quietest 
time. However, every lift of a basket 
brings up some fish. 

Annually about 30 migrating turtles 
are caught and released at the Fishway, 
with most occuning in the months of 


May and August. 

The fall operation (September and 
October) is directed at fall spawning 
salmon and trout. These species spawn 
in Spencer’s Creek and only move into 
the creek during the short period of 
elevated creek flows that follow a 
rainstorm. Therefore, habitat improve¬ 
ments in the tributary streams, outside 
the marsh in Hamilton Harbour are just 
as important as the open water. 

It is anticipated that catches of 
northern pike, bowfin, and yellow perch 


Audubon’s Birds of 

From now until November 19, the 
Art Gallery of Hamilton is featuring an 
exhibition of 100 engravings of the birds 
of Canada from a rare copy of the original 
publication of Audubon's Wilderness 
Palette. 

John James Audubon was a brilliant 
artist and naturalist who created images 
so breathtakingly alive that even today, 
160 years after his death, his name remains 
synonymous with nature's magnificence. 

The work of a number of HNC 
painters, illustrators, photographers and 
other artists is also being exhibited in the 
foyer of the Art Gallery during the 
Audubon exhibition. 

Audubon visited Canada in 1833 with 
his son and several friends. He sailed 
from Maine to Labrador, keeping a detailed 
diary of the land, the sea, the vegetation, 
the people, and the birds he encountered. 
During the trip he managed to complete 
twenty-three paintings. 

In addition to his artistry, Audubon 
was also a perceptive writer who wrote 
about a time when there was still an 


will improve significantly over the next 
few years, especially when you consider 
that when Fishway operation began in 
1997 all three ofthese species populations 
were at critically low levels and almost 
extirpated from the marsh. 

All these habitat improvements are 
goals of the Hamilton Harbour Remedial 
Action Plan, marking the beginning of a 
bright future in returning Cootes Paradise 
and Hamilton Harbour to their historical 
conditional 


Canada at Art Gallery 

unbelievable diversity and number of 
wildlife in North America. Several of the 
species he painted are now extinct and 
many others are threatened or greatly 
reduced in numbers. 

The Audubon exhibition in Hamilton 
is part of a national tour of nine Canadian 
cities, sponsored by Canada Trust which 
gave the Toronto Reference Library # 1.2 
million in 1997 to preserve their original 
and complete copy of Audubon's 
Wilderness Palette from which the 
engravings are taken. ||| 

Farley Mowat and 
Robert Bateman 

A Different Drummer Books in 
Burlington is hosting book signings by 
two authors in November that may 
be of interest to Club members: Farley 
and Claire Mowat Wednesday 
November 8th, and Robert Bateman 
Saturday November 25th Please 
contact the store at (905) 639-0925 
for specific details about these events. 
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Nature in Your Neighbourhood 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Since the release and distribution of 
90,000 copies of the updated version of 
the “ Naturally, Hamilton!" brochure, 
the HNC’s Conservation and Education 
Committee has been working to put 
together a new education and outreach 
program called “Nature in Your 
Neighbourhood”. 

We recently received confirmation 
that our application to the Hamilton- 
Wentworth chapter ofthe Ontario Trillium 
Foundation was accepted! This funding 
will enable the Club to let a full-year 
contract for a Community Education and 
Outreach Coordinator position, in 
partnership with RBG, beginning in late 
November, 2000. 

The Nature in Your Neighbourhood 
project will introduce people to the 
biodiversity and natural areas right here 
in Hamilton. It will tailor information to 
local residents in order to make it 
meaningful, for example teaching school 
children about local endangered species 
in addition to those in threatened tropical 
rainforests. 

Only those who are aware of the 
natural environment that surrounds them 
will begin to study and understand it, and 
only those who appreciate our natural 
heritage will work toward its protection. 

This project will also allow the HNC 
to pull together its most popular and 
successful programs and offer them in a 
coordinated fashion. 

For example, the FINC receives 
requests from teachers to provide slide 
presentations on natural history, as well 
as from Guide leaders to assist in the 


7tie Trillium Foundation is 
providing $81,500 over 3 years 

for this new education program m 
partnership wi th RBG. 

fulfillment of badges requirements. The 
‘ ‘Nature in the City ’ ’ program of natural 
history presentations offered by the HNC 
in partnership with the Hamilton Public 
Library regularly attracted between 20 
and 200 people, depending on the 
presentation topic. 

The goals of the Nature in Your 
Neighbourhood project are to: 

• Draw on the wealth of local biological 

information collected by the HNC to 
develop resource materials to 
compliment the new curriculum for 
schools and produce educational 
materials such as posters on local 
endangered species 

• Tailor existing HNC educational 
materials to comply with Scouting/ 
Guiding badge requirements for local 
groups 

• Coordinate a public program featuring 

free lectures on natural history in 
facilities accessible to all, such as local 
libraries and university/college 
campuses 

• Present the ‘ ‘ What’s Alive in Hamilton 

and Area?" slide show to interested 
community groups and businesses 

• Encourage environmental gardening, 

including planting for wildlife and 
alternatives to pesticides by compiling 
resource materials, distributing 
information and holding workshops 


• Promote local natural history walks, 

especially those that are accessible by 
public transit 

• Publicize these offerings via the HNC 

and RBG websites, local newspapers, 
television stations and community 
activity calendars 

If you or someone you know is 
interested in applying for the position of 
Community Education and Outreach 
Coordinator, please call Jocelyn Neysmith 
at (905) 540-1094 for details. The 
application deadline is November 3, 

2000P 


Wilderness Workers 

FON Nature Network News 

From May to September, the FON’s 
Working for Wilderness (WfW) program 
sponsored 10 projects across Ontario, in 
which over 115 enthusiastic volunteers 
participated. Individuals from Ontario, 
Britain, and beyond put in more than 
4,200 hours of labour (with in-kind value 
of approximately $48,000). 

Working for Wilderness is now 
recruiting project partners for the 2001 
season. Do you want help rehabilitating 
a natural habitat? Building a nature trail? 
Conducting a biological survey? WfW 
can lend a hand with these and other 
conservation projects. We can help you 
design and plan your project from picking 
the route for a nature trail to organizing 
volunteers. Project work can be 
conducted on your land or lands you 
manage. 

Contact Francy Gertsch at the FON 
office (ext.222) for more information.^ 
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God and St. Francis Are Conversing. 


“Frank, you know all about gardens 
and nature. What in the world is going on 
down there in Ontario? What happened 
to the dandelions, violets, thistle and stuff' 
I started eons ago? I had a perfect, no¬ 
maintenance garden plan. Those plants 
grow in any type of soil, withstand drought 
and multiply with abandon. The nectar 
from the long lasting blossoms, attracted 
butterflies, honeybees, and flocks of 
songbirds. I expected to see a vast garden 
of colors by now. But all I see are these 
green rectangles.” 

“It’s the tribes that settled there. 
Lord. The Suburbanites. They started 
calling your flowers ‘weeds’ and went to 
great extent to kill them and replace them 
with grass.” 

“Grass? But it’s so boring. It’s not 
colorful. It doesn’t attract butterflies, birds 
and bees, only grubs and sod worms. It’s 
temperamental with temperatures. Do 
these Suburbanites really want all that 
grass growing there?’ ’ 

“Apparently so, Lord. They go to 
great pains to grow it and keep it green. 
They begin each spring by fertilizing grass 
and poisoning any other plants that crop 
up in the lawn.” 

“The spring rains and cool weather 
probably makes grass grow really fast. 
That must make the Surburbanites 
happy.” 

“Apparently not, Lord. As soon as it 
grows a little, they cut it—sometimes twice 
a week.” 

“They cut it? Do they then bale it 
like hay?” 

“Not exactly. Lord. Most of them 


rake it up and put it in bags.” 

“They bag it? Why? Is it a cash 
crop? Do they sell it?” 

“No, Sir. It’sjust the opposite. They 
pay to throw it away.” 

“Now let me get this straight. They 
fertilize grass so it wili grow and when it 
does grow, they cut it off and pay to 
throw it away.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“These Surburbanites must be 
relieved in the summer when we cut 
back on the rain and turn up the heat. 
That surely slows the growth and saves 
them a lot of work.” 

“You aren’t going to believe this 
Lord. When the grass stops growing fast, 
they drag out hoses and pay money to 
water it so they can continue to mow it 
and pay to get rid of it.” 

“What nonsense! At least they kept 
some of the trees. That was a sheer 
stroke of genius, if 1 do say so myself. 
The trees grow leaves in the spring to 
provide beauty and shade in the summer. 
In the autumn they fall to the ground and 
form a natural blanket to keep moisture in 
the soil and protect the trees and bushes. 
Plus, as they rot, the leaves form compost 
to enhance the soil. It’s a natural circle 
oflife.” 

“You better sit down, Lord. The 
Suburbanites have drawn a new circle. 
As soon as the leaves fall, they rake them 
into great piles and have them hauled 
away.” 

‘ 'No! What do they do to protect the 
shrub and tree roots in the winter and 


keep the soil moist and loose?’ ’ 

“After throwing away your leaves, 
they go out and buy something they call 
mulch. They haul it home and spread it 
around in place ofthe leaves.” 

“And where do they get this 
mulch?” 

“They cut down trees and grind 
them up.” 

“Enough! Say no more. They seem 
to have forgotten that it all started with a 
garden." 

(The author of this essay is 
unknown. It has been circulating on 
the internet and a version was printed 
last fall in the Montreal GazetteTpl 


Trilobite - a Review 

by Pierre Arnold 

The author of Eyewitness to 
Evolution (Llarper Collins 2000), Richard 
Fortey, has already won literary prizes 
for his work in Natural History. He will 
surely be credited with high honours for 
this astonishing book which is entirely 
devoted to the age of Trilobites. 

The text is alive and paints a picture 
of the geological past and provokes the 
reader into an understanding of 
evolutionary science. A book about fossils 
about 500 Million years ago seems an 
unlikely subject for exciting reading. Not 
so, ‘ ‘This is time travel with the guidance 
of a master”. 

After you read this book, you will 
“acknowledge light dawning by saying, 
‘I see!”’.§p 
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by Rose Petersen 

Forty-two members attended the 
September meeting of the Bird Study 
group. Dennis Lewington chaired the 
meeting as Lois Evans was away. 

It was announced that the Bird Hot 
Line number has been changed to the 
main naturalist number (381 -0329) with 
the default to the Hot Line so that even if 
one has a rotary phone you can reach the 
line. It was noted that the number of 
reports has dwindled and the request 
was made especially to newer members 
to please phone in their bird sightings. 

The Bird Study Group is also looking 
for new coordinators, perhaps in 
committee form, to organize the meetings. 
Lois has the agenda set for the year and 
it would be easy for a new person to step 
in at this point. Please speak to Jocelyn 
Neysmith or Lois Evans ifyou could help 
out in this way. 

It was also noted that the U.S. is 
starting a wildlife management plan that 
will allow people to take migrating 
Peregrine Falcons to be used by falconers. 
Plans are underway for a letter to be sent 
to the U.S. and Canada Wildlife Feder¬ 
ations in protest on behalf ofthe Hamilton 
Naturalist Club. E-mails to these 
federations and letters to your local MP 
would also be helpful. 


The sightings reports led by Rose 
Petersen had several summer reports 
from afar (the Arctic and Texas!). Locally 
there was a very large flight of Broad¬ 
winged Hawks and several Ospreys 
were still about feeding. The Anhinga 
that had been seen for some time, west 
of London, was a disappointment for a 
few who have made several trips down 
there to no avail. 

Gerard McNaughton has volunteered 
to head the ID session. He would like 
volunteers to do an ID session. He will 
help with slides. 

This month's session was done by 
Wolfgang Luff on "Confusing Fall 
Warblers". We went through most ofthe 
warblers touching on the main differences 
between spring and fall plumage. 

The females are usually duller 
versions of the male and the first fall 
juveniles are usually more like the females. 
What I got out of the session is that in 
almost all cases you can see some hint of 
what was or will be. 

Rather than just give up while looking 
at a nondescript, plain browny, olive 
warbler, try to see the faint markings that 
are diagnostic in the spring-such as faint 
wing-bars, shadows where dark will be, 
faint streaking where strong streaks will 


Bird Study 
Meeting Later 

Please note that the November 
meeting ofthe Bird Study Group is on 
the fourth Monday - November 27 - 
rather than its usual date. The time 
(7:30 pm) and location at CCIW 
remain the same. 


develop, etc. 

Fall birds usually show the tendency 
toward the same basic plumage as the 
adult breeding bird. Dave Wood said 
afterward that he intends to look more 
carefully at female warblers in the spring, 
to ready himselffor identifying in the fall. 

Wolfgang also said that it is very 
helpful to notice behaviour. Palm warblers, 
in any plumage, always bob their tail. 
Black and White Warblers normally go 
up and down trees like nuthatches, which 
will distinguish them from Blackpolls. 
Knowing the calls and songs ofthe birds 
is an excellent identification skill, but 
unfortunately confusing fall warblers 
further the confusion in that they don’t 
sing or call very much in the fall. 

Our featured speaker was Dave 
Wood from Wild Birds Unlimited, 
speaking to us about bird feeding and 
feeders. He brought several examples of 
seed and feeders. 

Dave cautioned us that cracked com, 
beloved by ground feeders, will go moldy 
very quickly so ifyou are using com you 
need to clean once a week. He suggested 
setting up cobs of com at the other side of 
your garden to draw squirrels away from 
the main feeders. It is also entertaining to 
watch the Blue Jays strip the corn off the 
cob. 

Dave went through all the main types 
of seed, stressing that more expensive 
hulled seed, such as sunflower chips, 
actually is not as expensive as it seems as 
there is no waste and the seed will last 
longer as the birds don’t flick the seed out 
and it is more nourishing for the birds. 
The area is cleaner as all food is eaten. 
Cheaper seed with a fill of wheat, barley 
and oats are not eaten and just flicked to 
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the ground where it goes moldy and has 
to be carted away. 

He g^ve us an entertaining talk about 
squirrels and their amazing learning 
abilities. It seems the designers of the 
various baffles and feeders are studying 
squirrel behavior and so far just keeping 
ahead of the squirrels. 

The best baffle remains the stove 
pipe type at least 36 inches in length (to 
stop raccoons). The reason why they 
work is the squirrel cannot hold on to the 
device with just one front paw, whilst he 
lifts the other to advance up the baffle; he 
will slide off. 

Alterations are being made to feeders 
to meet the growing concerns over disease 
that is spread more rapidly by high 
concentrations of birds. Dave showed 
two feeders that have removable stainless 
steel mesh trays that can be easily 
removed and washed regularly. The new 
advance for hummingbird feeders is a 
flat form that has no yellow (attracts 
bees) on it and has a membrane with an 
X slit into it so that ants and bees cannot 
get through but the hummingbird’s bill 
can. 

Dave suggested that hummingbird 
feeders should be put out the last week of 
May and not taken in before the second 
week of October or until you haven’t 
seen a bird at the feeder for two weeks. 
The latest he knows for a bird at a feeder 
was the second week in November. Of 
course, use only sugar water, no color 
dye and no honey as it goes moldy quickly. 

Other suggestions were to hang an 
object in your windows to help prevent 
bird strikes. The hawk outline is a deterrent 
because it is an object breaking the 
surface, not because it is a predator. 


Objects with white on them work best as 
they contrast with the dark room behind.. 

Feeding birds all summer is a help to 
the birds, especially with respect to raising 
young. Dave says the bird life cycle has 
increased by one and a half years, he 
attributes this to year round feeding. Also 
it slows us down to stop and enjoy. Suet 
can be used all year if it is the rendered 
suet that specifically says 'good to 100 
degrees'. 


He further suggested putting out 
Christmas trees near the feeders as an 
added protection for the feeding birds. 

Dave Wood ended the talk by 
showing us some new binoculars that he 
has just got in stock, claiming that they 
are excellent and at half the cost of the 
high end binoculars, but with many ofthe 
same features such as waterproofing, 
nitrogen purged and have excellent close 
focus. 


Protecting the Escarpment’s Missing Link 


by Jason Thorne 

The Niagara Escarpment 
Commission (NEC) has begun a Niagara 
Escarpment Plan amendment process 
which will finally add 2280 ha (5634 acres) 
of Escarpment lands in Burlington, 
Dundas,and Flamborough to the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan Area. 

The lands consists primarily of the 
brow and steep slopes ofthe Escarpment 
that currently lie outside the Plan in the 
“Escarpment Link”portion of the 
Parkway Belt West Plan. The area 
includes such highly significant places as 
Cootes Paradise, Rock Chapel, Sassafras 
Woods and Grindstone Creek Valley as 
well as over 20 km of the Bruce Trail. 

The lands were originally included in 
the Niagara Escarpment Planning Area 
when it was defined in 1974 but were 
transferred to the Parkway Belt West 
Plan in 1975 because the latter was 
nearing completion and would provide 
immediate protection whereas passage 
of the Escarpment Plan was still several 
years away. 

In 1990, the Minister of the 
Environment directed the NEC to include 


the lands in the Plan Area but progress 
was delayed for various reasons. In 
1998, the MinisterofNatural Resources 
confirmed the government’s commitment 
to transfer the lands. 

The proposed amendment is a very 
important step forward. The inclusion of 
these key Escarpment lands under the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan is long overdue. 
The Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment 
(CONE), a coalition of 24 local 
organizations and several hundred 
Escarpment landowners, is urging 
everyone to write to the NEC in support 
of this amendment. Letters can be sent 
to Ken Whitbread, Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, 232 Guelph Street, 
Georgetown, Ontario, L7G 4B1, (905) 
877-5191, ext. 244. The public comment 
period on the amendment is now underway 
and it concludes on November 30,2000. 

For more infonnation about CONE, 
or to join as a member and receive the 
quarterly newsletter On The Edge , e- 
mail cone@interlog.com, call (416) 960 ■ 
2008, or visit www.interlog.com/~cone. 
The Hamilton Naturalists Club has been 
a CONE member since 1999. 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, November 6 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

The Naturalists' Garden 

LorraineJohnson 

Lorraine Johnson is President of the Canadian 
Wildflower Society and author of several 
books on gardening and environmental issues 
including Green Future: Howto Makea World 
ofDifferenceand The Real Dirt: The complete 
Guide to Backyard, Balcony and Apartment 
Composting (co-authored with Mark Cullen). 
She has a regular column in Canadian 
Gardening magazine and has contributed to 
numerous gardening programmes on radio 
and television. 

Next Month 

Monday, December 11 8:00p.m. 

Waterfalls of the 
Niagara Escarpment 

Jerry Lawton 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. 
Let us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3W1. The 
phone number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 

don.mclean@hwcn.org. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, November 27 7:30p.m. 
(Please note change of date) 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland Waters 
867 Lakeshore Rd. 

Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and enthu¬ 
siasm. 

This month: Long-time HNCsupporterGeorge 
Bryant from Toronto will talk about sea birds 
based on his recent around-the-world ocean 
trip. 


New Members 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who recently 
joined the HNC: 

Roy Adams 

Donna Day 

Emily and Ken Jarratt 

Peter Marsales 

lan McQuistan 

Sandra Metzger and Wayne Davey 

Rita Mobarak 

Mike Pearson 

Giorgina Prebianca 

Sandra Repic 

Joan Smith 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

MONDAY WILDFLOWER WALKS 
Monday night Wildflower walks will continue 
until October 30th with Dean G ugler. Call 627- 
9779 for starting points. They are subject to 
change. 

Saturday, October 28 
FALL WILDFLOWER WALK 

Dean G ugler is an interesting and knowledge¬ 
able wildflower expert, willing to share it all. 
Meet at I pm at Sanctuary Park in Dundas. Use 
park entrance from Sanctuary Drive. For info 
call Dean at627-9779 

Sunday, November 5 

FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual event covers the entire Hamilton 

Study Area. Join a group and learn more about 

birding in a day thanyou can imagine. Call Bill 

Lamondat (519) 756-9546 toconfirm yourarea 

or obtain a new one. 

Tuesday, December 26 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRDCOUNT 
As part of a much larger project, this Boxing 
Day tradition provides important data on 
wintering bird populations. New counters are 
encouraged to join and will be coached by 
experienced birders. Call Mark Jennings in 
advance at 335-5210. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board ofDirectors, together with their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 

\ 

DEADLINES FOR THE WOOD DUCK 

November 19 for the December issue 
December 15 for the January issue. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2000-2001 
Executive 


President: 


Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Vice-President: 


Brian McHattie 

628-5329 

Secretary: 


Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 


Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 


Conservation/Education: 


Jen Baker 

628-1385 

FON Rep: 


KenHall 

627-1320 

Field Events: 


Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 


Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

Past President: 


Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 


Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 


Roslynne Price 

681-2276 

Sanctuary: 


Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 


Alf Senior 

527-0905 

Wood Duck Editor: 


Don McLean 

664-87% 

Co-ordinators and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 


Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Plant Study G roup Leader: 

Jean Stollard 

634-3538 

M ailing Co-ordinator: 


Norm Ralston 

383-1397 

VolunteerCoordinator: 


Brian McHattie 

628-5329 

Bird Study G rou p Leader: 

Lois Evans 


Birding Hotline: 

381-0329 





Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' C tub 

P. O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton- Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural A reas of Hamilton- Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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